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AESTBACT 1 

Data gathered as part of a ledia ^criticise project 
involving 109. Hev Eng^land daily newspapers were, reanalyzed to 
discover coaiunity aad or ganizationeuL deter ninants of press 
performance. . A content analysis of essays vritten about the regicn^s 
press was used to obtain eipirical indicators of press performance; 
The findings suggest that lanageaent decisions are related\to '. 
newspaper performance in several ways. The number and kind of 
editorial staff, their training and experience, and the salary given 
them, all predict press performance. In addition, those newspapers 
which participate in professional seminars and workshops, as well as 
those Wthich invest in self*study, are better papers than those which 
do nd^. Large papers, those with large news holes to fill (the 
estimated amount of space devotedito news), and those which are part 
of jLarge media corporations are better than those vitH small 
circulations, small news holes, and independent ownership. Iher^ is 
only limited evidence that zhe community is a stimulating ozC^. 
restricting force in producing a good newspaper, though better 
educated and more diverse communities do have better papers. \ 
(Author/AA) 
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Community and Organizational Determinants of Press PerYormance: 
Secondary Analyses of the New England Survey Data 



ABSTRACT 



Data gathered as part of a media criticism project involving^ 109 New England 

daily newspapers in 1973 were reanalyzed to determine community and areanizational 

' j . ' - ^ . , '» 

determinants of press performance. The reanalyzes mandated: a -content analysis ^ 

of essays written about the region's press to obtain empirical indicants of^ pres^ 



pcrform.*ince. . ' ^ o , 

-The findings suggest tjiat management decisions are significantly related to 
newspaper performance in seVer-al ways. The number and kind of editorial sta^f 
members hired, their training and experience; and the salary ^glven .them all pre- ^ 
diet to press performance. In addition, those newspapers which participate in ^ 
professional seminars and workshops as well as those which invest in sclf^study 
are better papers than those which do not. The large papers, those with la^e . 
rtews holes to fill, Tind those which arc part of large media corporations ^re ^ 
better newspapers, than those with small circulations, with smal 1 -iiews hales, 
and with independent ownership. * " / 

Hiere is only limitcc^ evidence the community is a stimOlating or |festrict- . 



ing force in producing a good newspaper. Better educated and more diverse com-: 
munities do hd:ve better papers. But growth, size and retail sales ar| not 
related to performance. Nor is family income. 



. Community and Organizational Determinants of Press Performance: 
Secondary Analyses- of the New Hjigland Survey Data ^ 

One of the crucial questions for^communieition scholars and professionals 

"i ' ' ' 

concerns the factors which make one newspaper a strong, competent force within 

its community and another a vfcak, rregative influence in its locale. The- ques- 
tion lies at the heart of prdss criticism both within and without the field of 
communication, and its answer is ce'nt*"ral to an understanding of the role of 
mass- communication inra modern society.^ Yet relatively little empirical re- 
search hris been brought to hear on, this question. 

The renewed interest by sociologists and journal istic .researchers in com- 
municator studies is a healthy trend which ha^ important implications for press 
evaluation research. .The p|ormative da a gathered by John.-itone, Slawski and 
Bowman is extrc;nely valuablje for an unde.- t-anding of the professional values, 
sociological backgrounds ar|d, to. some ext\cnt, working environments of .the prac- 
ticing journalist.^' And, ?s a recent review of related .research by Robinson 
indicates, these data provide the beginnings empirical 4)asr for theories of 
communicator performance, | But these studies examine* only part of the picture. 
They db not focus to any significant degree on differences- within communication 
organizations which drastically affectf joufhalistic performance or on community 
influ^^nces on journalistic behavior. As such, these studies^provide a restricted 
though significant,'' perspective on press performance. - * 

Research which-has focused on the functioning media organization is severely 
limited, as a receni review by Stempel indicates. Most of^ the research of this 



type has examined press performance only in a specific task--nat ional political 
coveraRe--and done so with restricted samples and ideosyncrat ic methodolof.i -.-s . 
The rcsMlt is that we know little about the factors important for understanding 
press performance on a day-to-day basis within the communities the institutions 



r 

claim they serve 



Mass Communications Theory 

The dirth of empirical research on press\^rformance is particularly strik- 
ing given the central role of the media in mass ^omramvication theorizing. 
Lasswell's functionalist perspective on the press posited that the media per- 
form in .ways to better serve the communities in which they* opferate . ^ Wright 
and DeFleur and Bal 1-Rokeach , among others, have extended that^ framework into 
the modern setting/' Wright particularly argues for analyses in whfch the inter 
relationships of the communication and ptheV community institutions are examined 
Ln an effort to understand Kbw the performance of the media is influenced by and 
influences the other institutions. 

Assumptions about the functions of the media for society also underlie the 

liutch ins Commission Report on Freedom of the Press which sought to define^ the 

'. 7 
responsibilities of the media to their communities. The normative values re- 

peateti" in introductory journalism texts and by instructors usiajTthose texts 

make assumpt ions' about press performance as well. The data base supporting 

these assumptions about press evaluations and performance is slender. 
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The New England Daily Newspaper- Survey 

One of the more ambitious projects in press criticism ever, the 1973 New 

nngland'oaily Newspaper- Survey;-^ was sponsored by the New England Daily Newspaper' 

Association, the New Hngland Society of Newspaper Editors and the regional chap-^ 

ter of Sigma Delta Chi. Under the direction of Loren Ghiglione, editor and ^ 

publisher of The Evening News af .Southbridge, Mass., the survey gathered^data \ 

.8 

on the 109 daily newspapers published in the six-state New England region. 

The cornerstone of the New England Survey was a set of critiques of at least 
2,5D0 words written for every. daily newspaper in the region. The critiques , pre- 
pared by 13 journalists, were based on .an examination in January and February of \ 
1973 of six weeks' issues of the papers, interviews with the editors and publish- 
ers of the papters, and other information gathered' from editors and other employ- 
ees regarding editorial policies and newsroom practices. The evaluators were 
^ chosen with four criteria in mind: (1) kn^ledge of New England papers, (2) 
independence, from potential conflicts of interest;, (3) diversity of background, 
and (4) reputation for responsible journalism and a, concern for the p^ess . Both 
academia and the working press were represented. ^ 

The Survey attempted to appl]^ J^he^same standards to all newspapers, ic>s^ping 
in mind differences in the newspapers' scirculat ion, financial resources, person- 
nel and objectives. 'Copy editors for the Survey re^viewed each evaluative essay 
in an effort to guarantee uniformity of criteria. 

In addition to these essays, the Survey gathered information from the Census' 
Bureau and other sources on each of the newspapers in the study. These data, as 

f . • . 
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well as much of the statistical information on staff, size and news operations 
obtained from the interviews, were published as an appendix to the critiques 

or essays ^ ' 

Through publication of these essays and background data, those directinfi 
the Survey-hoped to improve press .performance in New lingland. "fT)here are 
aspects of the press that cannot be adequately evaluated," Ghiglione wrote in 
the overview to the essays, ''until someone systematically examines all the 
papers oF a state or region."^ Through this systematic examination, it was 
felt, the press df the region could learn enough of its failings to make improve- 



i 

ments . 



Creating Performance Scores 



While the New Hngland Survey data provide ..an unusual opportuni ty for regional 
oxai|)inaiion of the forces that influence newspaper performance, systt?matic analy- 
ses 'could not be performed until the ev|j|uator's essays were .transformed into 
some numi>ric cod e A ftor this, conversion of the essays into'an evaluation 
score, the relht ionsh ips^between performance and community and organizational ^\ 
variables could be stucFied. Many indicat(|ifc of potential- community influenced 
and organizational and management activities were available , in the background 
d.ita provided for Vacli r>ewspaper in the study. 

The Survey evaluators were instructed to examine six criteria of parfor- 
inance: (l) governmental coverage at evgj^y level, including sntical examination 
of, operations; (2) stories about quality of li^e and the human fabric of the 
community; (Sybalafice of -presentat ion of local, state^nat ional and internal ioT^al 
news; (4) effect iveness ancl attractiveness of pr^cs^ntatiot^; (S] editorial stands, 
particularly on lo^cal issues; and (6) integrity of management. 



Preliminary content analyses of the evaluative essays showed cOTHiiderable 
overlap in use of the first three criteria. It was possible to distinguish, 
however, between comments made by the evaluators about the existence of various 
kinds. of news stories, such, as those based on routine coverage of meeting^ and 
those based on initiative and investigation, and evaluations of the thorough- 
ness and completeness of these kinds of stories- The comments were found v 
to cut across eafch of the first three criteria established for the evaluators. 

. Based on this preliminary content analysis, the "evaluatoil^^omments were 
grouped into five general types. Each group contained a variable number of spe- 
cific stories or behaviors .about which the evaluators made comment, / wftj groups 
and specifics: . , 

1. News Existcncc- -Thosc evaluator .comments showing evidence of routine 

coverage of meetings and official government activity,' initiative or invcstiga- 

' % • ' 

tive pieces, stories providing local" perspective to' prominent state, national or 

i 

international events, locally produced stories on state or regional news, stories 
j3f particular; interest to speciality and minority groups , ^usine's's s1?ories,' sports 
stories, consumer pieces, and stories of particular Hnterejst to women. 
^ ' 2. News Evalua^on--Evaluator comments about the ^tiiQroughness and balance 



of Stories listed jrn group 1. 



group 

3. Editorial Page "-Evaluator comments showing evidence 6 f comment on local/ 
state and national \issu<|s and ^endors^ements for Jocal, state and national govcrn- 
ment^of fices, balance of editorial columnists, and summary statements about pre- 
sentation and quality of argumentation. ' • ^ " 

' ■ ' ' ■ 

4. Ethics-^ -Evaluator comments on existence ©f regulations governing the 
no^ijr-jj^rnalistic activities of editorial employees, involvement of publishers 

. .- • ' . - ' ' • , 
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^nd to]) editorial omploycos in such*'a<?tivities, accommodations made to advertisers, 

* . » ... 

ind use of 1 correct ions for puli 1 i shed errors . 

r>. News Presentat ion- -nvaluator ..comriients on quality of writing, editing, ^ 
typography and layout, photography / pictui'e use, headlines , and selection of and 
play of stor ie>s. ^ , «. * . , ' 

Tt was possible to code all of the, aHove ^evaluator continents in one of two 
ways: (1) whethef there was little^ some or regular evidence of the behavior 
or story type, and (2) whether o the comments were generally negative mixed, or 
generally positive. While few evaluative essays contained al 1 .the i^fdrmat ii)n 
specified for each type, the preliminary analysis . showed most evaluators made 
some comments, about some items in each grouping. 

A Final index, termed the Over-A 1 L n valuatioi> and obtained from the content 
' analysis of the evaluative essays, rated each paper »n a five point scale based 
on whether the over-all comments were, hi ghly negative, mostly negative, mixed, 
mostly positive or hJgh'ly positive. ^ 

'iTie essays were randomly assigned to the three authors, who independently. * 
road^the essays and coded the information containjcd in them according to the^ 
above scheme. T^n of the essays were rcad^y all three readers, producing an . 

over-ill reliabfXity coefficient of .74./ The. Qver-A 1 1 Evaluation reliability 

V J 

score was a slightly higher .84. 

t . ' 

After the content analysis of the essays, s"2frres fo^ each of the five cate- 

gory types and the Over-All liviiluation wer5 created. The five category scores 

^ 

\ * ' 

w\ry based- on an averaging of the* scores for the' individual informat-ion available- 

in each group. ^ 
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Copnunity Variables 

The data provided by' tlie Survey were supplemented with others available 
from Editor 5 Publisher source books. From these data, eight measures were 
created: 

Community Si ze- - 1973 census' estimates from the community in which the daily 

was published. ' • . # ^ ' 

Community Growth- - 1970 to 1973 shifts in population for the community. 
Market Growthr -1970 to 1972 shifts in population in primary market area 

of the daily. 

Retail Sales--estimated retail sales in the community for 1972. 
f 

Median School »Years--the average number of school yea>6 completed by mem- 

^" ^v. 

■ ' * 

bers^of the commynity for 1970. 

0 

Family Incomc- -mean annual income for 1970. 

Religious Diversity- -the extent of mix in the home cMimuni/ty, with communi- 
ties with one predominant religion scored low in diversi-ty 

Newspaper Compet ition- -a score based on the evaluator's comments on competl- 
tivenes.^ of the iiewspaper environment. 

With th^<^ception of thj^ final variables, little analysis has been done, 
regarding the potential influences of these forces on newspaper performance. 
Yet large communities are often thought to*produce better papers than small ones, 
and growing commun^itie^ bct:ter papers than declining ones. Retai I .strength of 
the community also sbx)M,ld be positively belated to pe^^formance since it ns an 



indicator of the financial resources the paper can tap. education, income and 
religious diversity indicate something about the audience of t gp newspaper. 
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\ 

Higher educated and higbcr- ranging socio-economic groups would be expected to - 
demand more of the papers, leading to better performance. Hie diversity of the 

comrauniry in tjsrms of religion'and ethnic factors also might produce more incen- 

f> ' ^ . ' . . ; ""\ . ^ ' 

tive for a forceful press. 



The existent research on media competition is mi^ed. Studies have indicated 
that newspapers in noncompetitive situations ^seem to have as much of the confi- 
dence of their'' audience?; and perform, as well as counterparts in mWe competitive 

11 . ^ 

situations. Stempel, however, found that competition was associated with bet- 

ster newspaper performance when competition was defined^4n terms of cro^s-njedia 

12 . * 
ownens^iips. The Stempel data are more supportive ©f the common concern with 

monopoly^ ownership, illustrated by the Commission on Freedom of the Press report. 

Competition is expected to be related positively t6 performance in the New 

England data^ ^ . , V . 

Organizatijarial Variables. ; " • 

In addition to the irv^orm^jfedfon in the New En^a^d study on community factors^^ 
likely to influence press performance, a numbej of me^stires of what the news- 
papers did in their normal course of operatiori^ were? avni labVo. Some adxlitiopal 

" • ... |. ' ■/ • • . . 

/ data were obtained ^rom Editor A Publishe r source books.- The following measures 
were used: 

Full-Tim^ News-lGditori^l Staff- - the number of people in a full-time capacity 
on the staff during the period of tHe sturdy. 

♦ ■ t' ' ■ '< '■ 

Part-Time News-Editorial Staff- -the number of persons working for the paper 
in nor^-full time slots, excluding stringers and area correspondents. 

11 V 



Total News-Editorial $taff --the total number^of hours worked by full and 
part-time staff, excluding correspondents and stringers, divideii by the nuipber 
of hours ili a -full-tiTne week. This measure is not necessarily iidenticai to the 



sum of the preceding two measures becauso>of overtime hours and other ^imilar 

factors , ^ , . , ^ ; . ' 

Women on News-Ed^orial Staff--number of fall or part-time* women staffers. 



Women Not on WOineri^ Page on News-Editorial Staf f- -numher of women working 
for news-editorial s'taffs not part of the women's page operation. 

Spanish and Blacks on the News -Editorial Staf f- -numbcr: of full or part-time 
Spanish- surnamed and Iriack staffers. ^ . 

Starting Salary Without Experience- -the actual weekly figure for a reporter 
without previous news experience. - 

^ Salary- -the highest salary a news-editorial staff member can obtain. 
Year^ to Reach T^p Sgjary- - the number of years a staffer 'iffust spend on a 
paper to be eligible for the top salary. ^ . 

Staff Turnover- -thc percentage of turnover for news-editorial 6mployees Tfor 

— ■ • 1 % ■ ' 

1972. This was calculii ted by- dividing the number of full-time employees as of 
J4n>^^ 1972, into fhe'number of employees that left the paper during thaf year. 

^ducatic^n and Experience Of Recent "Employees — the academic, backgi^ound and 
experience of the last three reporters, hired. Each of the three employees was 
scored for these analyses according to level of education and experience, and 
the avcrarge of this score for th^ three employees used here. , . \ . 

Staff U nionizat ion- -existence or non-existence of. a union repres.enting 
the*^news-editorial staff. • The measure was scored in the fol lowing .wax, for these 
analyses'; l=no, 2=yes. - ' ' ^ 4 
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. . v. .- • 

Prof essional Participation of the Staff in Outside Organizations --the number 

. — » 

of orRiiniza|»ons in which the ncw||^-edi torial staff participates. Organizations 
accepted as-appropriata include the American Press Institute, the Society of 
Tyofessional Journalists, and the Associated Press Managing Editors well as 
n);iny other similar national and local organizations. 

Content Survey ia the Last Five Years --whether the papers had studied the 
judgments of th'eir audiences regarding news content in the last five years. This 

. V . ■ . 

measure was coded: l«no, 2«ye5. ^ ^ 

> ♦ ' , 

Percent of Expenditures for News-Editoria l Operations- -percentage of total 

expenses *in 1972 for news operations. 

f Average Size of News Mole- -estimated amount of space devoted to news in 
the average paper. This was figured by multiplying the average number of pages 
per issue in 1972 by the percentage of non-advertising copy in such issues. The 
latter figure was obtained for the Survey report fr^m a content analysis of a 
TJ^esday aqd a Friday newspaper during a given week. 

iype of Ownership -'Size of ownership system. For these analysed this mea- 
sure was scored: Usirtglc paper owVcr, 2=small chain, 3=lnrgc chain. (Large 
chain* included Dow Jones, (iannett, Nc^house, Thompson; small chain included other 
corporate groups- olmore than one paper\) 

Publisher's Profitability Estimate - -ranking by the paper's management of 
the financial position of the paper. The management used the following scale: 
l=struggHng, 2=breaking even or better. 3=moderately profitable, 4=very pros- 
perous, i 

Adve rtising Revenues -~est imate of revenues netted from advertising. This 

was computed using the following formula:^ advertising revenue^ - (depth of page) 

* 

13 



Xo (advertising rate) X (number of colinnns per page) X (average niffliber of pages 

per issue in 1972) X (percentage Of advertising copy). The first three terras 

in the forrouli were obtained from Editor 6 Publisher Yearbook ; the latter from 

the published data in the Suryey. The index was computed to strengthen the in- 

formation available on operating capital. Stone has found that advertising 

revenue is ver^ highly correlated to overall revenue, and that published adyer> 

14 

tising rates can be used to form reliable indicants of . advertising revenues. 

Daily Circulation s-circulation reported for 1972. ' ) 
Sunday Edition Published^ -existence or non-existence of a Sunday paper. 

This measure was coded: ^l^no, 2=yes. ^ 

As was true for most of the community variables, little research has been 

conducted using organizational variables in studies of press performance. It 

<, ^ 

is possible, however, to formulate various expectations for the relationships 

m 

between each of the above variables and performance based on common sense and 

i 

accepted viewpoints of newspaper operations. 

liacJi of the news-staff size variables is expected to be positively related 
to performance. Editors and publishers are often heard to lament that if only 
they hatAmore bodies, they could turn out a better paper. Those papers with 
large manpower resources, then, should produce the best papers. Women and 
minorities also should be instrumental in producing better papers. These 
persons provide the nee^fci|J insight for serving a community better, ^nd papers 
which H^e hired them should benefit. The beginning and top salary measures 
are indicants of the rewards the management provides its reporters; as such, 
they should predict positively to performance. The number of years it takes 



to achieve the top salary, for the same reasons, should ^^^dict to poor perfor- 
fnanco. TurrTover is an indicant of am inability to keep good staffers and should 



have an adverse effect on performance, 

^Wl)ile salary indicat'es the rewards offered, the^u<Stion and experience 
of recent staff additions are indications of the nature .of the raw manpower resoirrces 
heing brought to the paper. Papers hiring ,bettei«"trained reporters and other 
ediforial sta'ffers ought to produce better products. Unitization «lso should 
lead to a better product, in the view of i»any, since it protects the leditorial 
personnel from management attack and provides professional Incentives and goals, 
nic participation of the^taff in outside professional activities should result 
in n bettor' product as well. 

*^^^)^ncc surveys arc a way of learning about the success of the product. ^ 
formation obtained from Them should help the management create a better news- 
paper. Fixpenditures'for news-editorial activities and size of news hole used 
for 'copy also should be positively related*to performance. 

The measures of ownership, publisher's profitability and advertising revenue 
all indicate the^ financial and management resources of a paper. Since tio. paper 
without a sound financial base can continue, these arc necessary for production' 
of a sound editorial product. These measures, then, should show positive rela- 
tionships with performance. The final two measures also Indicate resources, 
though of a less specific ligature. Circulation \% related to revenue available. 
n,e -^ame is true for Sundav operations. Despite the fact that the New Tng^nd 
Survey dealt only with daily newspapers, revenue from the Sunday edition is a 
factor which needs to be taken into consideration. 

1.5 i 
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The Sample 

Since the three Boston newspapers, The Christian Science Monitor > The Globe , 
and The Hera Id^Aaeri can , were so different from other papers in terms o*F resources 
and scope, they were dropped from the analyses reported here. The remaining daily 
newspapers* in New England wei% included, though dat^ on several joint operations, 
such as those in Providence, were merged to form a single, unit for these analyses. 
The final number of units studied, then, was 100, hanging in daily ci^ulation' 
from slightly over ^000 to slightly over 212,000. All data are. based only on ^ 
the daily operations of the papers, in keeping with the original focus of the New 
Hngldnd Survey. , • * 

% Complete data are not available for all 100 newspapers used for the second- 
ary analyses. Eleven QJ|f|fWj ^^^-^ England papers refused to cooperate in the 



original study, and raany'Pfchers provided on^y partial answer.s to many of the 
questions asked. OvaJuators did write essays about all papers in the region, 
however, and for most papers near-complete data records are available. 

Though the 100 papers do represent;! nearly complete ccn^vus, the dat.j- are 
apalyzed here using inferential statistics. Since the real purpose of the ' 
secondary analyses is to study deteAninants of press performance in^a general 
sense, the New England papers can b^ thought of as a sample of those to wh^h we 
wish to generalize. 

• Results 

^ Table 1 shows the relationships among the various measures of press per- 
formance obtained from the content analyses of^^^e evaluative essays. The 

16 
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rthics index is not presented in Table 1 il or used -in subsoqucnr arialyscs because 

of the small amount of information provided in the essays on tWr^aspect of pr^-v^ 

performance. In part this fai 1 ing^ resul ted from the unwi 1 1 i-ngness^f many o^ the 

newspaper managers to provide the information; foij the 11 papers, that did not 

allow staff interviews, almost no data on ethics was available. . 

The Qvey-All Hvaluation measure is shown first* in Table 1. It show^ 

correlations with all four of the individual indices; the lowest correlation is 

with the Editorial Page score, suggest ing^ that tf^evaluators general imprej^sions 

of the papers were more affected by news than editorial operation? . In general, 

^the evafualicfos of the editorial page show roo^e independence of the other indices 

in ruble 2 than any other single index. T|ffWse findings indicate at leSist soipe 

of the papers in the sample were good in the editorial area and not in the neWs^ 

3 

area or, vice versa. But the over-all pattern is for a relationship between alK 
aspects of newspaper performance. 

The bottom row in Table 1 shows the relationship between the Sunnned Index 
and each of its parts. The Summed Index was created by summing each of the other 
indices in Table 1. Because of the higher reliability of the Over-All Evaluation 
and its theoretical importance, it was given roughly double weighting in the 
Summed Index . Only this latter variable is used in subsequent tables^ and ;jnnlyscs 

Table 2 shows the relationships between the vcy^ious measures of community 
variables and press performance. Despite the common notion that communities have 
an important restraining and instigating influence on the communicati oir mcd ia 
within them. Table 2 does n6t show .that to be the case. Nejther size of the 
community nor either of the two indices of community growth are related to 



\ 
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performance; the papers from smaller, ^a^a^t communities are as jikely to per- 
form well for thei^ commu/iities aS those from larger or more dynamic ones. 

IVhile amount of retai*l sales does show a correlation in the predicted di- 
rection, this variable aL^^H^s not s^ilif icant ly related to press performance. 
^The educatiQfi of the* community, however, does show tha expected relation.^ip and 
of a significant magnitude. Communities with better educated members are served 
hy hotter newspapers. The indicant of individual .wealth , Famly Income , shows 
a nonsignificant, negative relationship to performance. 

The indicant 6f community diversity, Religious Diversity, is positively 

' ^ ! — 

related to newspaper performance. Those communities diverse in' religious mem- 

bersjj^ip or affiliation are served by better newspapers^ Toythe extent the re- 
ligious measure is a surrogate for potentially more important ethnic and socio- 
ecclhomlc factors, this is aa* important and ea3ily interpretable finding. With- 

' \ ■ ■ * ( 

out the stimulation resulting from such diversity, a community's newspaper is 

not sti.mulated to perfcxjp up to par. . ^ ' 

Hie amount Qf newspaper corapetitiojj in the community is not significantly 

related to performance, though the relationship is positive. This can he inter- 

preted as additional support for Stempel's position that competition must be 

15 

considered in more genera^l terms, cutting across media. Competition as me'a- 

. \ 

sured here only dealt with that resulting from other news^papers. 

While the Endings in Table 2 suggest community factors are not as impor- 
tant determinants of preS3 perforijiance as had been ^^j^^^iL with only one- 
fourth of the relationships significant at traditional 1 eve 1^^^ fable 3 presents 
a different picture. It is fairly clear that decisions the management makes 
are important determinants of how the institution performs. 

\ ■ 
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Whila only the first of the three news-editorial staff variables in Table 3 
shows a significant correlation with performance, all Trfrre correlations are 
relatively large and in the expected direction. If managemon^ decides to invest 
in a large staff, oi; at least a large number of staff hours, the newspaper per- 
forms better than if that decision is not made. 

There also is considerable evidence in Table '3 that having women on the 
staff is 'a factor which is related to a high level of pexff ormante . It ^eems to 
mat^r-Jittle whether the women are in traditional or non traditional roles; if 
they are on tfie staff, they seem to Jiave some inf luencife on output. .^While the 
correlation for minprity staff raemj^ers is in the same direction, dfefes not 
reach the level of significance: Perhaps this is duetto the fact that there is 
so l^tlc variance on this measure, since few papers in New England had hired 
minority staffers at the time of the study. 

As expected, the parting salary for inexperienced employees is positive'ly 
related to performance, meaning that those pipers with higf! initial payment 
scales have the bet tei^ product . . The top^^salary paid employees is not related to 
performance, however ,'^nor is the number of years required 'to reach that level. 
Turnover, similarly, does not shbw the predicted relationship. 

The educational level and amount of experience of recent employees does re- 
late to performance in the predicted direction; those papers hiring pe^le with 
experience an^ high levels of academic training end up producing better products. 
The relationship is the strongest single one shown Tab-ie 3, dwarfing other 
variables which might have been expected ^ even more important in determining 
press performance. ^ 



While the existence of a union ia the newsroom is not related |o performance, 
the participation of the staff in outside workshops is,/ Those papers which in-:, ^ 



vest the time and resources in these workshops and seminars seem to be rewarded 
for the expenditure. Similarly, the content surveys seem to aid the management 



In decision making which is associated with high levels, of performance .\ The bet- 
•*^ter papers are the ones that have invested in 'the content studies. ^ ^ 
One of the most surprising insignificant correlations "in Table 3 im that 
for the news-editorial cxpefiditure measure. The percent expenditm^s devoted 
to the. news and editorial operjgftil^S is.lj^t si^niTj.c^ntl)^^^ 

^ '^"^^^^^'"^^^^^^ holei 



lliose paper% which set iV^^ld^^^]^^ hole^ howev.er, are the better ones, 

Tables indicates. -^ • . . :t^^. 



The remain j/ng f ive\iMki^fures in Table 3 were offered as indicants of finartcial 
aifiji management resources available to the newspapers. The single-newspaper opefa- 
tions, as predicted, pqrpPbrm less well. Despite the high value assigned to inde- 
pendent ov^ership in the news business, or at least in journalism education. Table 
3 suggests, it is misplaced. Papers owned by Targer corporations produce the bet- 
ter papers. These good papers are not necessarily the most profitable, if the 
publishers* estimates are to be believed. And the more concrete measure of ad- 
vertising revenue is not significantly related to performance. Circulation^ 
and dxiitence of a Sunday paper,, however, are related to profitability. The 
larger papers were judged to be better as were those with a Sunday operation. 

The correlation of circulatior<*ith performance raises an important issue 
regarding the analyses presented in Table 3. It is possible that many of the f. 
variables which show a relationship to performance do so only because they also 
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show a st^^ong relationship to circulation, which is related ,to performance. In 
other words, it is possible that tHe simple explanation for most of^the findings 
iV'that large circyltion newspapers are better ones. - 

There are some indications, however, that is not the case. While most of 



the staff variables are highly related to circulatiqp, particularly the first 

six "measures shown^in Table 3, other measures which do shoW a relationship to 

performance in Table 3 are not highly related to ^irx:ulation. 'Most notable 

among this latter groups is .Jttie fndicant of academic and experiential training 

of recent employe.^ even after partialling out the relationship between circu- 

latidn c'jnd performance statistically, \his hiring policy variable is signifi- 

cahtly related to perfomfance. 

\ - . ' 

Tfic second piece of evidence countering the argument that circulation is 

the key determinant of performance is that not all of the measures which do show 
a strong Velationsjiip to circulation are als^ related to performance. The most 
notable ej^lc^ption to this patteriK.i^the Advertising Revenues measure, which is 
highly related to circulation, a^ we would expect, but not related to performance 
It is at least possible, this finding indicates for some of the variables re- 
lated to circulation not to predict to performance; so tflose variables which do 
predict May not be doing so entirely because of the relationships they show to 
circulation. 

The problem, however, is a serious one which places severe limitatiodfe on 
the analyses which can be done with the New England Survey data. Because of 
the problem of high relationships among the variables shown in Tabid 3, it is 

( 
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There Is only limited evidence. the coimnunify is 3 st\raulating or restricting 
J^orce in jproducing a good newspaper. Bettpr educated and more diverse communities 
do have JT^tter papers. But gri>w:th, size and retail sales are not related to per- 
formancc; nor isyf^ly wealth,.. While this may be interpreted by some as an in- 
dicant that j^ndividuals^ can have little impact on thei^ communication irfstitutions, 

that may be incorrect. Rather^he data>suggest at present Xhey are not a strong 

J 'I ^ 

influence. For the publishers and owprfgrs-, this^eans the old excuse that the 



conmunity i^ holding them back and preventini^ them from being an outstanding 
paper is not valid. / 

There are at least .two important JJlmi tat ions to the data used here that . ^ 
should be kept in mind. The first is that they were not gathered for the analy- 
^ses to which they have^^en subjected. Because of ^that, the measures of press 
per/orraam5^,Aised, arg/not the'best ones possible. Mjwe^irect indicants , ^ obtained 
combining the professional evaluator approa^i|h/and the objective ip^icants from 
ntent analyses, would be much better than those- employed here. But the strength 
of the data set in other regards and the lack of others for testing the expecta^- 
tions presented here seem to argUe for the se^ondar)?* analyses done, despite the 
limitations. The^econd major limitation results from the fact -that the data 

available were ^>i:7/athered at a single point in time. As a result,^it is not 

/ 

possible to speak coiivincingly in causal terms. Table 2 and 3 show a series of 
relationships. But it is not at al 1 yfclear * that they are causal ones, though 
that is the interpretation we would like to place on them.^ 

These limitations dictate that the data presented here be treated with some 
caution, 'as a base from which other research can be generated. Panel designs with 
more sophisticated measures of press performance are needed to advance the "bindings 
from the analyses presented here. 



Fruitless to 
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fnUtless to carry out mdre detailed analyses via regreg.^id^ in an effort to 
learn which of the variables shown is making the most sign^icant individual 
^ontribution to understanding press performance. The est imates-, we would obtain 
from such ^n analysis would be too unstable to^l^ of" any real value. "^^ 

Conclusions * 

Many of the findings here are those expected based on common sense. For 
example, most of us have been assuming that hiring -educated sftaffers Jfed' to^^^^ 
better product; But the acnalyses here ^re the ^fjlrst empirical test of many of 
^hose common sense notions, -^nd iome of them did not find support here. 7 

The imost significant finding to evolve from the secondary analyses presented 
here is that management decisions are related to newspaper^ performance. The num- 
ber and kind of editorial staffers hired, th^ir training and experience, and the 
salary given them all predict to press performance. In addition, those news- 
papers wh»ich participate in professional seirtina^ and workshops as well as those 
which invest in self-study are bJKter papers than those which d<^npt. Other 
organizational )/ariables also were found to be important. The large papers', 
those with large news holes to fill, and those which are part of large media 
corporations ar«i better newspapers than those with small circulation, small 
news holes, and which are individual^ owned. 

But the findings seem to suggest revenue available is not a predictor of 
performance, nor is profitability. In other words, it isn't how much money the 
papers have to work with, but what they decjde to use the money for, that counts. 
Wise investment leads to good editorial products. 
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TABLE 1 



. s: 

^.v aluation 
News 

Existence 



News 

Evaluatioj 




lyitoriiLl 
Page 

News ^ 

Summed 
Index 




Pearson Correlation Coefficient^ Between^; 
Dependent Variable Indices 
(N=100) 



Ovei»-Air 



News 



on 



.72 
.71 
.51 

.95 



V 



,70 



.37 



,46 



,76 



News 



Evaluation . Existence Evaluation 



Editorial 
Page 



,43 



S3 



,80 



,43 



/ 




Summed 
Index 



.81 



r. 



Note: The summed index includes all of the other f iveNjneasures ; th^ overall evaluation 
is given approximately double weighting. ■ 
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TABLE 2 






( Pearson Correlation Coefficients ^Between ponimunity Measttres 

> V ■ ■ • ' , 




* 


And Press. 


Performance 








•< 








Community ^ 
pleasures • ^ 




Obrreiatipn 
u.oerr ic i-en x. 


Significance 


N 












Pommun it V 
Size (1973) 




.01 


n.s. 

0 


99 


Community- 

Growth (1970 to 1973) 




.01 


n. s. 


99 


Market 

Growth f,\910 tf} \9l2)^^^ / 




.01 


H n.s. 


68 


Retai 1 . y 
Sales ^ y^ 




.12 


n . s « ' 


99 


Median 
School Years 




.18 


.05 ^/^'\ 


/. 
100 


♦ Famil)/ 
Income 

Religious ^ 

Divers i*ty 

— ^ ^ 




, -..10 
.21 


/ 

•05 ^ 


100 
97 


Newspaper 
Competition 




.09 


n.s. 


100 
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TABLE 3 



> 



Pearson Correlat^n Coefficients •etween Or^nizational cM^asures^ 



\ and Press Performance 



Orgginizational 
Measures 

Ntimber t'ull-Timg 
New5-Edit St«£f 
f 77 

Number Part-Time 
News-Edit Staff 



Correlation 
Coefficient 



• 25 



16 



Significance 
<one-tailed) 



,05 



n,s. 



86 



85 



Number Total 
New^s-Edit Staff ^ 

Number Women On 
News-Edit Staff 

Number Noi^*Women's Page 
Women on News>Edit Staff 

Number of Spanish/Blacks 
On NewS'Edit Staff^ 

Starting Salary 
No Experience 

l£II . 
Salary 

Years To_ 
Top 3a 1^^ 

v 

staff 
Turnover 

E duca t i oh , Expe t i encj 
Recent Employees^ ^^ ^ 

Staff 
Unionjized 



17 



29 



.28 



15 



.27 



. 13 



07 



11 



ll5 



'10 



n.s. 



.05 



.05 



S. 



n.s. 



.05 



n.s. 



n.s. 



n.s. 
.05 



n.s. 




82 



83 



67 



64 



83 



81 



8S 



\ 
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TABLE 3 (continued) 



Organizational 
Measures 



Correlation 
Coefficient 



Sign i ficance 
(on< r> tailed) 



■ \ 

N ) 



Professional Organizational 



Participation of ^af f 

Content Survey 

In Last Five Yt^rs* 
■iij — 

% Expenditures for 
News-Edit 



Average Size 
News Hole 

Type of 
Ownership ** 



1 



Publisher's Profitability 
Estiaate 

Advertising 
Revenues 

Daily 

Circulation 

Sunday Edition 
Published* 



.25 



.09 



.19 



.34 



.01 



13 



.24 



^25 



/ 



.05 



.05 



n.s. 



.05 



05 



n.s. 



n.s. 



.05 



,05 



82 



85 



73 



81 



85 




63 

\ 

100 
100 



*This measure is coded: l=No; 2«Yes. 

**This measi^'e is codcui: l=Single newspaper corporation; 2=S»all chain; 
S'Large chain. 
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